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whieli form the product in question. vSir Charles W. Maeara
states that the world's average cotton crop may now be
estimated at 20,000,000 bales of 500 Ibs. each, or three times
the quantity that was produced ten years ago. There are,
moreover, 2 Ibs. of seed to every I Ib. of cotton. The hulls
form hay for feeding, and oil is obtained from the seed
and the residual cake is used for feeding stock.
Starch.--The earliest preparation of starch was no
doubt made from wheat, and was called amylum by the
Greeks, since it was not obtained by grinding in a mill as
Hour is. Dioscorides states that the best kind of starch
flour is obtained from Cretan or Egyptian wheat. The
grain was steeped in water to soften it, and then kneaded
and washed with water. The husks were next sieved out,
and the deposited starch dried on bricks in the sun, since
if left moist it soon became sour. Pliny (lib. xviii. c. 7)
gives a similar account, and states that starch was discovered
at Chios.
Starch is, next to cellulose, the most abundant material
found in the vegetable world, and is present in all green
plants, in which it occurs as microscopic granules of appa-
rently organized structure. It is absent from the top of the
bud and the extremity of rootlets, otherwise it is found
in all parts of the plant in varying amounts ; in seeds,
with the exception of certain oleaginous seeds, and most
abundantly in those of the cereals and legmninosae, in
roots, tubers, stems, and leaves. It acts as a reserve material
for the needs of the plant, and forms and disappears by the
action of diastases secreted by the protoplasm according as
the cell juice is rich or poor in sugars. In the green parts of
plants it is associated with chlorophyll, which determines its
formation by the action of light from carbon dioxide and
water. Although it is the first visible product of this
photosynthesis, it is probably a polymerized form of simpler
bodies. It gradually disappears from the leaves during the
dark, but is formed in darkness when a living leaf is floated
on a solution of glucose, galactose, fructose, sucrose, maltose,
or even glycerine, but not when lactose or raffinose is used.